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TWO LATE At7- 
ASCEND MONT 


ACCOUNT OF 
TEMPTS TO 
BLANC. 


By Dt. Flamel, Counseller of State to 
the Emperor of Russia. 


{Abridged from Thomson's Annals. } 


Most of our readers are probably 
aware that during the last summer 
two attempts were made by Dr. Ha- 
mel, in company with several other 
persons, to reach the summitof Mont 
Blanc; itis equaily well known that 
during the jouraey, the whole party 
was in the most imminent danger, 
and that some of the guides actually 
Jost their lives. 

The first of the two attempts was 
undertaken on August 3, the anni- 
versary of the ascent of M. de 
Saussure. Dr. Hamel, in passing 
by the baths of St. Gervais, heard 
that two persons of the couatry had 
reached the summit of Mont Blanc, 
and descended the same day at 
Prarion, Whence they bad set out, 
This report made Dr. Hamel desir- 
ous of attempting this new route, 
which, according to the account 
given of it, was less difficult and 
dangerous, and much shorter, than 
that by Chamouny, which, since 
Saussure’s time, had always been 
followed. 

It appears that the same persons 
who had already ascended by this 
route proposed again to undertake 
it, in order to remove some doubts 
which had been entertained at Cha- 
mouny with respect to the practica- 
bility of the journey. With these 
persons and the curates of St. Ger- 
vais, and St. Nicholas de Verosse, 
the attempt was made by Dr. Ha- 
mel, 

in order to insure success, it was 
proposed to effect the ascent in two 
days, passing the night near la 
Pierre Ronde, the name given to 
some rocks situated beneath L’Ai- 
guille du Goute, and at half-past 
seven, the travellers halted to pass 
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the nicht, sheltered by the rocks, 
and not fae from a torrent coming 
from the Glacicr de Bionnassay. 

The night was beautiful, and at 
half-past two inthe morning, the 
journey was resumed by moonelight, 
and at twenty-two minutes after five 
o'clock, the travellers reached the 
base of the Aiguille du Goute; and 
after about three hours of very dif- 
ficult ascent among loose stones, 
the summit of the Aiguille was at- 
tained at fifty minutes after eight: 
the height of which is upwards of 
12,000 feet. After taking rest, and 
adopting precautions against the 
cold, and the rays of the sun reflect- 
ed by the snow, they set offata 
quarter past nine towards the Dome 
du Coute, and arrived at the sum- 
mit at half-past eleven. 

The height of thisis 13,300 feet, 
and Dr. Hamel could advance but 
few steps without waiting to take 
breath, on account of the rari- 
ty of the air; and finding, from the 
state of exhaustion he was in, that 
he must have staid at least half an 
hour before he could resume his 
journey towards the summit of 
Mont Blane, and calculating that it 
would he impossible to come back 
to the Aiguille du Goute before 
night, he resolved to return by the 
route by which he had ascended, 
without attaining bis object. The 
descent is represented as more dif- 
ficult and dangerous even than the 
ascent, but it was safely performed, 
and the party arrived at about nine 
at night, at an inn called Pavillon 
de Bellevue, situate on the Monta- 
gue de la Chaletta between Mont 
Lacha and Mont Prarion. 

Having given a sketch of Dr. 
Hamel's account of bis first attempt 
to ascend Mont Blanc, we shall eon- 
tinue nearly in his own words the 
account of his second journey, and 
which was attended with great dan- 
ger to the whole party, and proved 
fatal to some of the guides. 

* As the claim of Mont Blanc to 
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he considered the highest mountain 
of Europe has been lately disputed, 
and as no travellers who hare 
ascended it since M. de Saussure 
have taken the trouble to measure 
it again, I wished to determine its 
height, with the assistance of several 
barometers. Professor de Saus- 
sure had the goodness to lend me 
an excellent walking-stick-barome- 
ter, made at Turin. The reservoir 
for the mercury is a glass cylinder, 
and the level is regulated by a 
screw and piston. M., Selligue, an 
artist of Geneva who accompanied 
me, constructed a syphon barome- 
ter; and in case these two barome- 
ters should be deranged in ascend- 
ing, I filled with mercury, two glass 
tubes 16 or 20 inches in length, and 
bent at one end like a syphon. The 
mercury having been boiled, I clos- 
ed the opening, so that no varia- 
tion in the volume of the mercury 
might cause air to enter the longer 
leg of the syphon. On arriving at 
any height, [I had only to remove 
the cork and allow part of the mer- 
cury to come out, and then to mea- 
sure the height of the column stand- 
ing in the tube. I had thus four 
barometrical instruments to mea- 
sure the height of the summit. 

** In my first ascent I was sur- 
prised at the action which the sun's 
rays had upon the skin; and L in- 
tended to make some experiments 
on the power of these rays concen- 
trated by lenses. Colonel Beaufoy 
had previously paid some attention 
to this subject, and [| think as he 
does, that these experiments may 
become interesting in the theory of 
light and heat. 

** Tpurposed also to make ob- 
servations upon myself and my 
companions as to the effects of 
rarified air upon animal organiza- 
tion; and after what I had already 
observed during my first ascent, I 
flattered myself that I should ob- 
tain results which would be useful 
in physiology. 

** IT procured a bottle of lime- 
water to determine the presence, 
and by approximation, the quantity 
of carbonic acid in these elevated 
regions, aud to discover whether 





air which had been respired con- 
tained the same same quantity of 
carbonic acid as it does in those 
regions in which at each inspira- 
tion one-third more oxygen enters 
in the same volume of atmospheric 
air. TL intended also, when high up, 
to bleed some animal, in order to 
observe by the colour of the blood 
whether it was or was not sufii- 
ciently decarbonized. 

* T filled four bottles with spirit 
of wine, which, when poured upon 
a sponge, was intended to be used 
for combustion; and I proposed to 
bring back some of the air of the 
summitin these bottles for analysis. 

“ A Papin’s digester, of very 
simple construction, was intended 
to prove the possibility of cooking 
meat at great heights. The monks 
of the Grand St. Bernard complain 
that they are unable to dress their 
food sufficiently. ‘he reason of it 
is that water in large open vessels, 
being less compressed by the at- 
mosphere at great heights than in 
plains, boils at lower temperature. 
A separate apparatus was prepared 
to measure the exact temperature 
at which water boils at different 
heights. 

“* A small table, with a camera 
lucida, was furnished by M. Selli- 
gue, to sketch a panorama from the 
summit of Mont Blanc. 

“ Prof. Pictet supplied me with 
the instruments requisite to observe 
and measure the temperature, the 
electricity, and the moisture of the 
atmosphere &c.Kc. 

“ Mr. Joseph Dornford, and Mr. 
Gilbert Henderson,two English gen- 
tlemen, and both of the University 
of Oxford, were anxious to join us; 
the former of them had, when in 
England, formed the project of as- 
cending Mont Blanc. We set out 
on August 16, at three o’clock in 
the afternoon from Geneva for Cha- 
mouny. We arrived the next day 
at le Prieure, reaching the excellent 
hotel de l'Union, kept by M. Charlet, 
at two o'clock. 

* Our friends advised us to take 
12 guides, or three for each travel- 
ler. We referred the choice to 
them ; and out obliging hostess un- 
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dertook to prepare all that was ne- 
cessary for the journey. The next 
morning at a quarter past five 
o’clock, we set out in the finest pos- 
sible weather. We went at first in 
the direction of the Glacier des Bos- 
sons, but before we reached it, we 
turned to the left, and began the as- 
centin a forest. At seven o'clock, 
we had got above the forest, and 
reached the chalet, inhabited by 
Pierre Franvoise Favret, formerly 
one of Saussure’s guides, who had 
ascended, and his son was with us. 

** Here one of our guides, Julien 
Devouasson, son-in-law of D, Pac- 
card, was nearly poisoned. He 
supposed that he had bought some 
syrup of vinegar at Chamouny ; 
and arriving at a stream, he tried 
the syrup before he mixed it with 
water: he swallowed a little of it. 
It was concentrated sulphuric acid, 
which burned his stomach and 
mouth in a terrible manner. His 
sufferings were great, and he vomit- 
ed much. Fortunately this acci- 
dent happened near achalet, where 
I found some wood ashes, and these 
I made him swallow mixed with 
water; the alkali neutralized the 
acid instantaneously, and the guide 
having recovered, continued the 
journey with us, 

“ From the chalet, the ascent is 
continued zig-zag in the direction of 
the Aiguille de Midi; at half-past 
eight, we rested atla Pierre-pointue, 
where the mountain projects between 
the Glacier des Bossons and the Gla- 
cier des Pelerins,but nearest the for- 
mer. From hence the summit of 
Mont Blanc is for the first time vi- 
sible, and le Prieure is still in 
sight. From thence we turned a 
little to the right, and at nine 
o’clock we crossed the torrent called 
Yeau noir, but which, instead of 
water, was filled with enormous 
blocks of granite, rolled down from 
above: the Aiguille de la Tour is 
on the left. A quarter of an hour 
afterwards, we passed to Naut 
Blanc ; and at a quarter before 10 
o'clock we halted to breakfast 
round a great sione between the 
Glacier des Bossons and Mount 
Basselache. Vhe guides call it 
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“la pierre de l’echelle,” because 
they usually leave the ladder there 
which is used to cross the Glacier. 
At 10 minutes past 11 o'clock we 
recommenced our journey, and in 
five minutes we reached the Gla- 
cier de Bossons, which must be 
crossed obliquely in the direction 
of the Grand Mulet. At a hundred 
paces from the edge of the Glacier 
wonders begin which no pen can 
describe. At every moment we 
stopped to make each other observe 
some striking configuration of the 
ice; we heard nothing but ‘ look 
to the right! look to the left! 
Sometimes it was a bottomless pre- 
cipice ; at others a tower of ice 
more than 100 feetin height. The 
ladder was soon required. How 
were we to cross a crevice of 20 
feet wide, apparently bottomless, 
longitudinally divided into two by 
a thin wall of ice, scarcely a fvot 
thick, and 10 feet lower than the 
sides of the crevice whichit divides? 
Arrived atthe brink the ladder is 
lowered and supported upon the 
thin wall of ice in the middle of the 
crevice. One of the guides de- 
scends ; the first traveller follows, 
and keeps himself upright near the 
ladder on the wall of ice, one foot 
broad ; or, supported by his stick, he 
Stands immoveable, and endeavours 
to shun the sight of the two blue 
gulphs ready to swallow him on 
the least loss of equilibrium. The 
guide then rests the top of the lad- 
der against the opposite edge of 
the crevice, and the traveller having 
mounted it, it is again returned to 
the first brink in order to let the 
second traveller descend, and so 
on with the remainder. When the 
ladder is some inches longer then the 
crevice is wide, it is placed across 
it like a bridge; and every one 
goes over on his hands and knees. 
Sometimes there are crevices which 
are covered by bridges of snow 
which are not uafrequentl; narrow. 
Sometimes those who walk last lind 
these bridges penetrated by a foot 
which bas preceded them, and it is 
then necessary to turn the foota 
little aside. 

* In spite of these difficulties and 
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dangers, we crossed the Glacier 
without the least accident. At a 
quarter past one we were above the 
junction of the Glacier des Bossons 
with the Glacier de Tacconay, and 
between these two occurs the Mon- 
tagne de la Céte ; and after having 
ascended a ridge of snow, inclined 
atan angle of 56 degrees, at pre- 
cisely three o’clock, we set foot on 
the base of the Grand Mulet on the 
western side. These rocks, which 
project from the middle of the ice, 
are not more firm than those of the 
Aiguille du Goute; and we ascend- 
ed them so slowly that it was half- 
past four when we arrived at the 
highest part of the Grand Mulet. 
A black cloud which formed in the 
west decided us to stay here for the 
night. The summit of this rock 
having the form of the letter L; 
that is to say, of a right angle, 
our ladder and some sticks cover 
ed with cluth were so arranged as 
to form the hypothenuse. A little 
straw scattered upon the horizontal 
part of the rock was the mattrass 
upon which we lay down side by 
side. We were hardly covered 
when it began to rain; and soon 
after the thunder was heard majes- 
tically around us, I had scarcely 
attempted to put the point of the 
electrometer out of our tent, when 
its two balls began to move with so 
much violence that I was alarmed. 
The whole of the night was stormy. 
The next morning the rain ceased, 
and the air was so pure that we saw 
the lake of Geneva, and some more 
distant objects, very distinetly. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tue first exploit of this enterpri- 
sing traveller, as noticedin his nar- 
rative, isthe opening and examining 
the great pyramid of Gheeza, com- 
monly called the pyramid of Ce- 
phrenes. The 2d to which the reader 
may be advantageously directed is 
the discovery of the city of Bacchus, 
in the Fayoom. 3. The opening of 


the magnificent temple of Y bsambul. 
4. The discovery of the site of Be- 





renice, on the Red Sea: and of the 
once famous emerald mines. 6, 
and last, his discovery and exami. 
nation of the tomb of the King Psam. 
muthis, at Thebes, the most perfect 
and beautiful monument of antiquity 
in that land of wonders, of which 
there appears tu have been no record 
in history, and which has hitherto re. 
mained entirely inaccessible to the 
knowledge or suspicions of Europe. 
This great discovery, Mr. Belzoni 
with justice conceives to have crown- 
ed his extraordinary undertakings 
with a success equally splendid and 
unlooked for. To give an idea of 
the zeal which characterized this 
traveller, we shall merely quote the 
passage from his book, wherein he 
describes some of the means by 
which he succeeded in the detection 
of the above most sumptuous monu- 
ment; the painting and sculptures 
by which it was adorned ; and the 
ingenious and original expedients 
by which he has contrived to trans- 
fer, in some sort, to this country, if 
she will accept of them, the fruits of 
his unprecedented labour. It can 
hardly be credited that, of an edifice 
309 feet in length, and high and 
broad in proportion, Mr. Belzoni 
has produced in wax a complete 


Jac-simile of all the decorations, so 


complete and so exact, that he re- 
quires only a suitable covered space 
to give a full representation of the 
whole, wherever, by public autho- 
rity, or private munilicence, he may 
be empowered to deposit his mate- 
rials. This the late Sir Joseph 
Banks declared was what no one 
had ever executed or conceived be- 
fore, and was the only unexception- 
able method of bringing home to the 
senses of distant nations a perfect 
view of the arts of that country, 
every trace of whose language and 
earlier history was extinguished by 
its successive conquerors. 

“On the 16th 1 commenced my 
excavations in the valley of Behan 
el Malook, and pointed out the for- 
tunate spot, which has paid me for 
all the trouble I took in my re- 
searches. I may cail this a fortu- 
nate day, one of the best perhaps of 
my life: Ido not mean to say that 
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fortane has made me rich, for I 
do not consider all rich men for- 
tunate; but she has given me that 
satisfaction, that extreme pleasure, 
which wealth cannot purchase—the 
pleasure of discovering what has 
been long sought in vain, and of 
presenting the world with o new and 
perfect monument of Egyptian an- 
tiquity, which can be recorded as 
superior to any other in point of 
grandeur, style, and preservation, 
appearing as if just finished on the 
day we entered it: and what I found 
in it will show its great superiority 
to all others. Not 15 yards from 
the last tomb I described, I caused 
the earth to be opened at the foot 
ot a steep hill, and under a torrent 
whieh, when it rains, pours a great 
quantity of water over the very spot 
I have caused to be dug. No one 
could imagine that the ancient 
Egyptians would make theentrance 
into such an immense and superb 


excavation just under a torrent of 


water; but I had strong reasons to 
suppose that there was a tomb in 
that place, from indications I had 
observed in my pursuit. The Fel- 
lahs, who were accustomed to dig, 
were all of opinion that there was 
nothing in that spot, as the situation 
of this tomb dillered 
any other. I continued the work, 
however, and the next day, the 17th, 
in the evening, we perceived the 
part of the rock that was cut, and 
formed the entrance. On the 18th, 
early in the morning, the task was 
resumed, and about noon the work- 
men reached the entrance, which 
was eighteen feet below the surface 
of the ground, The appearance in- 
dicated that the tomb was of the 
first rate ; but still I did not expect 
to find such a one as it really proved 
to be. The Fellahs advanced till 
they saw it was probably a large 
tomb, when they protested they 
could go no farther, the tomb was 
so choked up with large stones, 
which they could not get out of the 
passage. IL descended, examined 
the place, pointed out to them where 
they might dig, and in an hom 
there was room enough for me to 
center through a passage that the 
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earth had left under the ceiling 
of the first corridor, which is thirty- 
six feet two inches long, and 
eight feet eight inches wide, and, 
when cleared of the ruins, six feet 
nine inches high, I perceived imme- 
diately, by the painting on the ceil- 
ing, and by the hieroglyphics in 
basso relievo, which were to be 
seen where the earth did not reach, 
that this was the entrance into a 
large and magnificent tomb.” 

Then follows a minute description 
of the suite of apartments constitu- 
ting the interior of the tomb, which, 
though we have been highly inter- 
ested by the perusal, is toe long for 
the limits of our extract. 

After arriving at a certain cham- 
ber, which he terms the saloon, the 
author thus proceeds :— 

** Bat the description of what we 
found in the centre of the saloon, 
and which I have reserved till this 
place, merits the most particular 
attention, not having its equal in 
the world, and being such as we had 
no idea could exist. It is a sarco- 
phagus of the finest oriental alabas- 
ter, nine feet five inches long, and 
three feet seven inches wide. Its 
thickness is only two inches, and it 
is transparent when a lightis placed 
in the inside of it. It is minutely 
sculptured within and without with 
several hundred figures, which do 
not exceed two inches in height, 
and represent, as I suppose, the 
whole of the funeral procession and 
ceremonies relating to the deceased, 
united with several emblems, &c. 
I cannot give an adequate idea of 
this beautiful and invaluable piece 
of antiquity, and can only say that 
nothing has been brought into Eu- 
rope from Egypt that can be com- 
pared with it. The cover was not 
there: it had been taken out and 
broken into several pieces, which 
we found in diggiag before the first 
entrance. The sarcophagus was 
over a staircase in the centre of the 
saloon, which communicated with 
a subterranean passage, leading 
downwards, 300 feet in length. At 
the end of this passage we found a 
great quantity of bats’ dung, which 
choked it up, so that we could go 
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no farther without digging. It was 
nearly filled up too by the falling iu 
of the upper part. One hundred 
feet from the entrance is a staircase 
in good preservation; but the rock 
below changes its substance, from 
a beautiful solid calcerous stone, 
becoming a kind of black rotten 
slate, which crumbles into dust only 
by touching. This subterranean 
passage proceeds in a south-west 
direction through the mountain. I 
measured the distance from the en- 
trance, and also the rocks above, 
and found that the passage reaches 
nearly half way through the moun- 
tain to the upper part of the valley. 
I have reason to suppose that this 
passage was used to come into the 
tomb by another entrance; but this 
could not be after the death of the 
person who was buried there, for at 
the bottom of the stairs just under 
the sarcophagus a wall was built, 
which entirely closed the communi- 
cation between the tomb and the 
subterraneous passage. Some large 
blocks of stone were placed under 
the sarcophagus horizontally, level 
with the pavement of the saloon, 
that no one might perceive any 
stairs or subterranean passage was 
there. The doorway of the side- 
board room had been walled up and 
forced open, as we found the stones 
with which it was shut, and the 
mortarin the jambs, The staircase 
of the entrance-hall had been walled 
up also at the bottom,and the space 
filled with rubbish, and the floor co- 
vered with large blocks of stone, so 
as to deccive any one who should 
force the fallen wall near the pit, 
and make him suppose that the 
tomb ended with the entrance-hall 
and the drawing-room. I am in- 
clined to believe, that whoever 
forced all these passages must have 
had some spies with them, who were 
well acquainted with the tomb 
throughout. The tomb faces the 
north-east, and the direction of the 
whole runs strait south-west. 

“ To give an accurate description 
of the vurious representations with- 
in this tomb, woald be a work above 
my capacity. I shall therefore only 


endcavour to describe the most re- 
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markable that are to be seen ia the 
various parts of it. From these the 
reader may form some idea of this 
magonilicent excavation, 

** The entrance into the tomb is 
at the foot of ahigh hill, with a pret. 
ty steep ascent. The first thing the 
traveller comes to is a staircase cut 
out of the rock, which descends to 
the tomb. The entrance is by a 
door of the same height as the first 
passage. I beg my kind reader to 
observe that all the figures and hie- 
roglyphics of every description are 
sculptured in basso relievo, and 
painted over, except in the outlined 
chamber, which was only prepared 
forthe sculptor. ‘This room gives 
the best ideas that have yet been 
discovered of the original process 
of Egyptian sculpture. The wall 
was previously made as smooth 
as possible, and where there were 
flaws in the rocks, the vacuum was 
filled up with cement, which, wheo 
hard, was cut along with the rest of 
the rock. Where a figure or any 
thing else was required to be formed, 
after the wall was prepared, the 
sculptor appears to have made his 
first sketches of what was intended 
to be cut out. When the sketches 
were finished in red lines by the 
first artist, another more skilful cor- 
rected the errors, if any, and his 
lines were made in black, to be dis- 
tinguished from those which were 
imperfect. When the figures were 
thus prepared, the sculptor proceed- 
ed to cut out the stone all round the 
figure, which remained in basso re- 
relievo, some to the height of half 
an inch, and some much less, ac- 
cording to the size of the figure. 
For instance, if a figure were as 
large as life, its elevation was ge- 
nerally half an inch, if the figure 
were not more thau six inches in 
length, its projection would not ex- 
ceed the thickness of a dollar, or 
perhaps less. The angles of the 
figures were all smoothly rounded, 
which makes them appear less pro- 
minent than they really are. The 
parts of the stone that were to be 
taken off all round the figures did 
notextend much further for hiero- 
glyphics, and [ believe there is not 
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a space on those walls more than a 
foot square without some figure or 
hieroglyphic. The garments and 
various parts of the limbs, were 
marked by a narrow line, not deeper 
than the thickness of a half crown, 
bat so exact that it produced the 
intended effect. 

*“ When the figures were com- 
pleted and made smooth by the 
sculptor, they received a coat of 
whitewash all over. This white is 
so beautifal and clear, that our best 
and whitest paper appeared yel- 
lowish when compared with it. The 
painter came next, and finished the 
figure. 

“It would seem as if they were 
unacquainted with any colour to 
imitate the naked parts since red is 
adopted as a standing colour for ail 
that meant flesh. There are some 
exceptions indeed; for in certain 
instances, when they intended to 
present a fair lady, by way of dis- 
tinguishing her complexion from 
that of the men, they put on a yel- 
low colour to represent her flesh ; 
yet it cannotbe supposed that they 
did not know how to reduce their 
red paints to a flesh colour ; for, on 
some occasions, where the red flesh 
is suppsed to be seen through a thin 
veil, the tints are nearly of the natu- 
ral colour, if we suppose the Egyp- 
tians to have been of the same hue 
their successors, the present 
Copts, some of whom are nearly as 
fair as the Europeans. The gar- 
ments were generally white, and 
their ornaments furmed the most 
difficult part, when the artists had 
to employ red in the distribution of 
the four colours, in which they were 
very successful. When the figures 
were finished, they appear to have 
laid ona coatof varnish: though 
itmay be questioned whether the 
varnish were thus applicd, or incor- 
porated with the colour. The fact 
is, that nowhere else except in this 
tomb is the varnish to be observed, 
as no place in Egypt can boast of 
such preservation, nor can the true 
costume of the Egyptians be seen 
anywhere else with greater accuracy 

“ With the assistance of Dr. Ric- 
ci, I have made drawings of all the 
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27 
figures, hieroglyphics, emblems, or- 
naments, &c, that are to be seen in 
this tomb; and by great persever- 
ance I have taken impresssions of 
every thing in wax ; to accomplish 
the work has been a laborious task, 
that occupied me more than twelve 
months, 

“The drawings show the respect- 
ive places of the figures, so that ifa 
building were erected exactly on 
the same plan, and of the same size, 
the figures might be placed, in their 
situations precisely as in the origi- 
nal, and thus produced in Europe a 
tomb, in every point equal to that 
in Thebes, which I hope to execute 
if possible.” 

When we consider Mr. Belzoni 
as an individual in narrow circum- 
stances—in some of his most dis- 
couragi ng researches wholly unas- 
sisted by purse or patronage from 
any quarrer—in all of them opposed 
by the intrigues of rivalship, or the 
perverseness of barbarism—and 
then compare with his scanty means 
the magnitude and variety of his 
operations—we think that too much 
is not demanded when we claim for 
Lim the gratitude of every scholar, 
and the praises of all men of enter- 
prize, perseverance, and spirit. We 
shall give further extracts in future 
numbers. 


LITERARY RECOMMENDATIONS, 
No. @- 
REMARKS ON NOVELS. 


As good novels are intended to 
form a considerable part of these 
notices, it may be useful as a 
preliminary step, to speak of the 
different classes into which the 
superior kind of modern novels and 
romances, may be thrown; first, 
observing, that the title of *A Novel” 
being applied indiscriminately to 
any trifling fiction, a dillerent name 
is very much wanted for superior 
works; at present, however, there 
are none but the general denomina- 
tions confounded together, of novel, 
and romance. The origiv of narra- 
tives, composed of the adventures 
of fictitious characters, would fur- 
nish a large field for discussion, and 
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might be carried up to the remotest 
iimes, whose fragments of literature 
are still in existence: even the 
ancient Italian tales, or novels, 
which furnished our own Shak- 
speare with so many plots for his 
dramas, and the old romances to 
which the world owes the immortal 
work of Cervantes, might become 
avery interesting subject of much 
curious research, together with their 
earliest appearance in Britain; and 
the Arcadia of Sir Philip Sydney 
alone, might furnish the materials 
for an amusing volume. An in- 
genious, and lively author, would 
find something to rescue from ob- 
livion, in the voluminous, and in- 
sipid French romances of the 17th 
ceotury, where, (as Voltaire ob- 
serves, in an epistle prelixcd to his 
tragedy of** Orestes,””)Mademoiselle 
Scudery painted * the citizens of 
Paris, under the names of the heroes 
of antiquity.” The writer of these 
humble remarks has ucither power, 
nor inclination, to eater on those 
topics, nor on the more generally 
interesting discussion, of what, pro- 
perly speaking, was the description 
of tales, which in this country pre- 
ceded the works of Fielding, and 
Richardson, the genius of these 
authors, and of Smoliet; and why, 
for various reasons, the productions 
of all the three are now very little 
read. Waving such topics, the 
writer proceeds to consider the 
characteristic marks of the different 
classes of novels, as they have in 
general appeared, during the last 
fifty years; but not with the inten- 
tion to exclude all mention of any 
work published prior to that period, 

The superior description of modern 
romances and novels, may be pro- 
perly divided into four classes :— 
The first are the narratives, which, 
in the adventures of fictitious per- 
sons, describe real life and charac- 
ter, not merely to amuse, but also 
to enlighten, and call the attention 
of the readers to the consequences 
of certain lines of conduct—the wra 
of the events is generally near the 
times when written. Amongst the 


most celebrated compositions of 


this class, are the novels of Miss 
Burney (afterwards Madame ad’ Ar- 
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blay,) of Doctor Moore, of Miss 
Edgeworth, of Lady Morgan, of 
Mrs. Opie ; some of Miss Harriet 
and Miss Sophia Lee's works, are 
also in this division, and some of 
Holcroft’s and of Godwin’s. The 
second class consists of the high 
romantic tales of dark mysterious 
import, whose era is generally re- 
mote ; frequently the supernatural 
lends the aid of its macbinery— 
or if not, the positively supernatural, 
something that nearly resembles it; 
the lofty, or highly fanciful strains 
of poetry, adds also its fascination, 
and is a very appropriate ornament 
to this sort of narrative: fine traits 
of genuine character and feeling, 
and beautiful avd just descriptions 
of natural objects of picturesque 
eflect, make alsoa necessary part of 
excellence in compositions of this 
kind. Eminent in this division, stand 
the works of Mrs. Radclifle, and 
one work of Godwin’s. The founder 
of the school in this country, seems 
to have been the late Earl of Orford, 
to whose Castile of Otranto the modern 
taste for these romances appears 
to have owed its origin. The third 
class co nprises the proper historic 
novel, the principal characters and 
events of which are borrowed from 
the pages of history, butembellished 
and accounted for, by the conjec- 
tural aud fanciful fabrications of 
the author: an exactness in costume, 
and, if the wra is remote (as it al 
ways ought to be) much antiquarian 
knowledge is necessary. This class 
of novels appears to be the genuine 
olispring of the old French romances 
abovementioned, and the outlines 
being ready prepared by the pen of 
history,excellence is probably easier 
of attainment in this class, thanin 
the two former, It may, however, 
be questioned, whether the iimpres- 
sion of the real characters, and facts, 
recorded in the annals of history, 
are not confused, and weakened, in 
the reader’s mind, by these amusing 
commentaries, and additions ; his- 
tory itself, it may be said, is but 
too uncertain, without adding the 
false lights these works throw upon 
the objects they display. There are 
some historic novels extremely 
in their composition, 
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and a few contain valaable informa- 
tion, collected from various sources, 
concerning the manners and other 
circumstances connected with par- 
ticular periods. The fourth elass 
may be denominaiced, the satirical 
novel; writtcn to ridicale, and place 
by dint of exaggeration some pare 
ticular opinion, or mode of action, 
or line of study, in aludicrous point 
of view—and is in literature, what 
caricature sketclies are in painting; 
the prototype was probably the 
work of Cervantes, and many of their 
authors have added an allusion to it 
in the title page of their works, 
The folly these compositions are in- 
tended to ridicule, being generally 
evanescent, and local, very few of 
them retain their celebrity for any 
long time; but there exists a small 
number which display considerable 
talents, and are worthy of repeated 
perusal. Besides the four superior 
classes of novels and romances, 
which have now been mentioned, 
and for which a different name is 
wanting—there are fanciful stories, 
having little to interest the reader, 
except a portion of skill and talent 
in the management of a train of 
events, and the developement of a 
plot. There are a;great number of 
these in the English language, but 
they convey little information,or per- 
manent entertainment to the mind 
of the reader. As to the crowd 
of whining love tales, the end of 
which may be foreseen in the first 
five pages, and whose tendency is 
often far from being unexception- 
alle, excusing by implication clan- 
destine correspendences, and iim- 
prudent connections—let them sleep 
on the book-shelves unnoticed, for 
itis waste of time to speak of them, 
and worse than waste of time to read 
them. 

Before closing these preliminary 
remarks, itmay be proper to say 
afew words concerning the works 
of the mighty unknown enchanter, 
the Shakspeare of romance, whose 
productions, both on account of 
the talenis they evince, and the 
shurt space of time in which they 
are given to the world, appear iu- 
deed to resemble the effect of magie ; 
aud which, but for the uniforin 
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and spicndid genius they display, 
could scarce be supposed the pro- 
duction of a single human being. 
The romances of this wonderful 
author, form a composite order in 
fiction (to borrow a term from archi- 
tecture) and sometimes blend the 
characteristics of the three superior 
classes of the novel and romance, 
in one narrative. Amongst romances 
they may be considered what the 
works of Shakspeare are amongst 
dramas, and itis not too much to 
say, they rival even the productions 
of that greatbard, in their variety 
and nice discrimination of charac- 
ter ; nor is the resemblance less in 
the wild shadowings of the super- 
natural, by which many of these 
tales are distinguished. The public 
opinion at present, points to Sir 
Walter Scott, as the powerful mind 
to whom the literary world is so 
much indebted. 

Having ventured to address the 
foregoing remarks to the readers of 
“ The Weekly Entertainer,” the fol- 
lowing number will call their atten- 
tion to two novels, belonging to the 
first class of fictitious narrative, the 
composition of the elder Miss Bur. 
ney, afterwards Madame d’Arblay. 
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LOCAL TOPOGRAPHY. 


Somerton,—Tbis town, which, in 
ancient times, gave name to the 
whole county of Somerset, and is 
supposed to have received its own 
from the astival pleasantness of its 
situation (the Saxons calling it Su- 
mup-tun,) stands in a very fertile 
and beautiful part of the county, 
finely interspersed with cultivated 
hills, and rich luxuriant vallies. Its 
distance from Bridgewater is six- 
teen miles towarcs the south-east, 
and towards the south thirteen from 
the city of Wells. 

It is situated on elevated ground, 
and consists principally of, five 
streets, the houses in which are 
principally builtof blue lyas stone, 
brought from the quarries in. the 
neighbourhood of the town. . This 
part is called the borough of Somer- 
ton, and adjoining toit is the tithing 
of Lower Somerton, or Somerton 
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Erleigh. One mile eastward is 
the tithing of Hurcot. 

On the eastern side of the hill 
above the hamlet of Hurcot, are 
considerable quantities of line white 
alabaster. The south-west declivity 
of this range of mountain, extend- 
ing four miles northward, bears con 
spicuous traits of its having formed 
in some very early period a bold 
and rocky boundary to the sea, be- 
ing remarkably steep, strongly in 
dented, and in some farts fretted 
into deep concavities; and there 
are many plants growing thereon 
such as are usually met with on the 
sea-coast. If King’s Sedgmoor was 
once a part of the sea (and that it 
was, little doubt can remain in the 
minds of an attentive observer) its 
waters would naturally flow into this 
reservoir, and ferm a bay under this 
tine ridge of hills. The river Cary 
runs through this parish under a 
stone bridge of three arches, a quar- 
ter of a mile north eastward from 
the town. Under an almshiouse, si- 
tnated in the West street, there is a 
spring of very fine water, which 
emits five different streams, about 
two feet distant from each other; 
frem which circumstance it has ob- 
tained the name of Ringer's Well, 
These five streams conjointly form a 
rivulet which falls into the river 
south-eastward from the town. 

The almshouse just mentioned 
was founded by Sir Edward Hext, 
in the year 1626, for eight poor men, 
viz. four of Somerton, two of Lang- 
port, and two of High-ham, each of 
whom havea room, and garden plot 
allotted them; and two shillings a 
weck, with about six shillings week- 
ly, forthe purchase of coals. On the 
front of the huilding are the initials 
E. H. for Edward Hext, and his 
arms, atown between three battle 
axes; as also this text of scripture. 
“He hath dispersed abroad and 
given to the poor: his benevolence 
remaineth for ever. 1626.” 

The government of this town is 
vested in Constables; and there is 
a hall for holding petty sessions. 
The market is on Tuesdays, and 
very considerable for corn and cat- 
tle. There are five fairs for cattle, 
three wecks intervening between 
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each; the first beevins on the Tucs- 
day in Passion weck. Here are 
also two other fairs, held September 
30th, and November Sth, for cattle, 
sheep, hogs, and pedlary ware. 
Ithas been supposed by some, 
that Somerton was a Roman town ; 
but history is silent of any event 
incident to it previous to the Hep- 
tarchy, when it is said to have been 
of great strensth—fortified and wall- 
edround by the West- Saxon Kings.” 
Here King loa had his palace and 
his castle, which in the wars with 
Mercia, A. D.732, Ethelbald, King 
of that ccuntry made himself master 
of,+ but was soon after driven from 
the country, and ina mutiny slain 
by his own subjects. About tbe 
year 877 the place was plundered 
and laid waste by the Danes under 
the conduct of their Captains In- 
gun and Hubban,! but being soon 
re-edified, became the most consi- 
derable town in all this territory, 
voth in regard of its extent and po- 
pulation, and the strength of its ci- 
tadel or fortress ; which having been 
founded by the Kings of Wessex 
on the brow or edge of the hill, had 
from its situation the name of Mon- 
teclefe, and at different periods con- 
tained within its walls the persons of 
the most distinguished prisoners ; 
among whom was Jokn, King of 
France, who 33 Edward ILI. was 
removed hither by order of the King 
from Hertford-Castle, with a view 
of more firmly lodging his royal 
charge. For the business of this 
removal, and for securing the mo- 
narch on his arrival at Somerton, 
cominissioners of high rank were 
appointed by the crown; and the 
castle was fitted up commodiously 
for his reception. On the decay of 
this castle, the common prison of 
the county was erected out of its 
roins, and was “ embattled aboute 
castell lyke in perpetuam ret memo- 
riam.” The ruinous fragments of 
this last building are still extant, 
and part of an inn, cailed the Bear 
Inn, built out of them; at the back 
of which southward is a remnant of 
the old wall, with two or three ere- 
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nellations, and the vestiges of a se- 
micireular tower. 

There were at the conquest few 
more considerable manors in the 
county than that of Somerton, which 


comprehended, besides the town of 


its name, the borough of Langport, 
and the estates of three Saxon 
thanes. The following accountof it 
is given in the Norman survey: 
“ The King holds Sumertone. 
King Edward held it. It never 
gelded, nor is the number of hides 
known. The arable is lifty caru- 
cates. In demesne are five caru- 
cates, and four servants, and four- 
score villanes, and twenty cight 
cottagers, with forty ploughs. There 
are one hundred acres of meadow, 
and one mile of pasture in length, 
and half a mile in breadth. Wood 
one mile long, and once furlong broad. 

“There is a borough which is 
called Lanporth, in which reside 
thirty-four burgesses, rendering fif- 
teen shillings, and two fisheries ren- 
der ten shillings. It brings in per 
anpum, seventy-pine pounds, ten 
shillings,and seven-pence, of twenty 
in the ore. 

“ Vo this manor are added three 
Jands, which three thanes held in 
the time of King Edward, Brisnod, 
and Aluric, and Sawin, and gelded 
for five hidesand a half. There are 
seven villanes, and five cottagers, 
with four ploughs. It yields seven 
pounds and fifteen shillings. 

* From this manor is taken away 
half ahide, Denesmodeswelle, which 
was of the King’s demesne farm. 
Alured de Hispania holds it, and it 
is worth ten shillings. 

** The two manors of Summertone 
and Cedre (Cheddar), with their ap- 
pendages, in the time of King Fd- 
ward paid the expence of one night's 
entertainment for the King.” 

Alter the conquest this manor was 
given by King Heary II. to his na- 
tural soa William Longespee, ot 
Long-sword,who by Richard L. was 
created Karl of Salisbury. This 
William Longespee erected at So- 
nierton, on the spot where now 
Stands the parish church, a house 
for, nuns, and endowed the same 
with certain lands of his demesne 
in Somertup; which nunnery, ac 
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cording to some, is said to have 
been suppressed on aecount of the 
suciety clandestinely sending news 
by spies to the French King; and 
according to others by Hlenry V. 
for the building of the monasteries 
of Shene and Sion. In the time of 
this possessor, the inhabitants of 
the town of Sumerton were assessed 
in the sum of four pounds aid, for 
marrying the King’s daughter; and 
14 Henry III. were tallaged at ten 
pounds, 
This William, whose surname 
originated from the very long and 
remackable sword he usually wore, 
was one of the active barons in the 
time of King John, and was sherilf 
of Wiltshire, warden of the marches 
of Wales, sheriff of the counties of 
Cambridge and Huntingdon, com- 
mander of the English fleet, sheriff 
of Somerset, and governor of the 
castles of Winchester, Portchester, 
and Sherborne. He married Ela 
the daughter of William Devereux, 
earl of Salisbury, whe survived him, 
and who being a Jady of no mean 
accomplishments, after serving the 
otlice of sheriff for the county of 
Wilts for three several years, in 
the reign of Henry III. solicited that 
King, and paid him the sum of 200 
marks, to have that office continued 
to her for the residue of her life. 
But being a person of much piety 
also, she, seven years after her hus- 
band's decease, for the health of his 
soul, her own, and all her ancestors, 
founded ina certain place, called 
Snailes-Mede, in the parish of Lay- 
cock, in the county of Wilts, to the 
honour of our lady and St. Bernard, 
an Augustine nunnery, in which she 
lirst took the habit of anun; and 
afterwards in the year 1240, the of- 
fice of an abbess in thatfoundation. 
After having presided for the space 
of eighteen years, being grown old 
and become incapable of any longer 
holding hee sacred function, she 
resigned the same, and dying in 
1250, was buricd in herown Abbey, 
where, in the cloisters of this vene- 
rable building, great part of which 
is now standing, a flat stone still 
preserves the tollowing inscription 
to the memory of this very illas- 
trivous lady: ~ ‘ 
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“Infra Gunt defossa Ele venerabilis 
ossa, x 
Que dedit has sedes sacras moialibus 


wdes. a 

Abbatissa quidem quem sancte vixit 

ibidem, 

Et comitissa Sarum, virtatum plena bo- 
narum. 

** Obiit 1259.”’ 

A. D. 894, King Ethereld gave to 
the Abbey ef Athelney all the tithes 
of Somerton Erleigh, which grant 
was confirmed by William de Eilega, 
A.D. 1168. The same Abbey had a 
pension of ten marks out of the 
church of Somerton. 

Bishop Savaricus appropriated 
the tithes of Somerton to the Abbey 
of Muchelney, in the year 1205, and 
in 1292 the rectory was valued at 
30 marks, and the vicarage at 100 
shillings. 

The benefice is vicarial in the 
deanery of Iichester, and in the gift 
of the Karl of Ilchester, 

The church is dedicated to 
Michael, the archange!, aud consists 
of a nave, chancel, side aisles, ves- 
try-room and porch. On the south 
side is an octangular embattled 
tower, sixty-three feet high, in whieh 
are eight windows, and six bells. 

In the south wall of the belfry, in 
a niche, formed by a plain pointed 
arch, lies the effigy of “* one Kdithe, 
in portraiture of stone, the whiche 
was bylyke the Saxten, that had 
the rule of the churche and howses, 
and bylyke the fowndres of the ste- 
ple.”* Divers of the chief nuns 
were buried here. 
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OUT, OR THE YOUNG 
LADY’sS DEBUT. 


COMING 


Wat an anxious epoch to the 
novice in the joys of waltzing and 
quadrilling! what an eventful pe- 
riod to the zirl who has just finish- 
ed her school education, is the mo- 
ment of debut! She is now about 
to enter what is technically termed 
the world, consisting of the private 
kinsfolk and acquaintance of her 
fond and solicitous parents. Aiter 
considerable hesitation the day is 
fixed, and the young female is per- 
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mitted to make her first public ap- 
pearance at the ball-room of Mrs. 
Mac—this, Lady O.—that, or Sir 
Tooley Fitz something else. During 
the whole of this great this import- 
ant day, the unfortunant waiting- 
maid is not allowed once to rest. 
Five times in the course of the 
evening is she summoned to swear 


that her young mistress has the 
usual modicum of beauty ; five 
times does she return into the 


kitchen with a penitential * God 
forgive me for telling such a fib ;” 
and * five times by the taper’s 
light” that burns im my lady's 
dressing-room, does she pour forth 
another torrent of bouncers, and 
exit with the same quantity of re- 
morse! But hark! the coach rolls 
up to the door, and papa employs 
the brief interval of putting on his 
hat and gloves, in execrating the 
delay othisdanghter. At length she 
enters the vehicle in the full flush of 


flounces and furbelows. ** Where 
shall I drive to, Sir,” exclaims 
Jehu ;—* To the devil,” uneon- 


sciously replies the offended father, 
whose thoughts can dwell on no- 
thing but his daughter's want of 


punctuality. “ Mayhap, Sir.” re- 
torts the coachman, *“ you know 
that road beiterthan myself.” After 


afew more replies and retorts the 
carriage rolls over the heavy lum- 
bering pavement, and at last ar- 
rives at the door of the assembly, 
while the young lady, pursuant to 
the established ctiquette, heaves 
the usual quantity of sighs at the 
thought of coming out of her coach, 
and coming into the world, at the 
same time. And here an unfortu- 
nate, a heart-rending circumstance 
occurs; ‘* hear it ye prodes, and all 
ye belles give ear ;” the crowdat the 
assembly is so fashionably incon- 
venient, that the debutante must of 
necessity come out on the stair-case, 
and be complimented on the occa- 
sion by those who are placed in the 
same predicament. Impossible t— 
the young lady’s pride revolts at the 
idea of such humility; and her papa, 
who is an honest blunt John Bull, 
declares with an oath thatis strangl- 
ed in its birth by a monitory jog 
trom bis spouse, that if he shove 
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till he is black in the face his dangh- 
ter and wife shall at least force their 
way into the drawing-room. “ Tl 
trouble you not to push quite so 
hard,” exclaims an elderly lady, as 
the old gentlemen moves swiftly 
past with his debutante lounging 
patheticall: heavy on hisarm. * Un- 
scemly man,” shrieks an hysterical 
dowacer of threescore, ** I vow he’s 
spoilt mv best lilac gown.” “ Oh 
my toes,” says adandey,* that queer 
looking quiz bes crushed both.” 
“ Perhaps, Sir,” whimpers out a 
beau of antique manutacture, ** you 
will oblige me by taking a fancy to 
some one else’s shins; you have 
scraped acquaintance with mine 
for the last ten minutes; shall al- 
ways be proud of your intimacy, but 
not of soclose a connexion; beg 
pardon, Sir, but really my lacerat- 
ed shin-bones, urge meto speak out 
my grievances.” ‘ Can’thelp itin- 
deed, Sir,” replies the testy old 
parent, ** you’ve stuck your two fists 
in my ribs, and I cannot possibly 
get them out.” “ Will you oblige 
me by making way, gentlemen,” 
smirks the mother, ** my daughter is 
jest come out.” ‘* Come out, I wish 
ITcould come out,” exclaims an an- 
tiquated spinster, who seems to 
have got the start of the present 
generation of quicks by some few 
dozens of years, “ but Um afraid 
there’s little chance of that in such 
an enormous crowd.” “ It is in- 
deed exceeding close,” simpers out 
the debutante, with the exquisite 
portion of timidity, as she finds her- 
self hemmed in by a couple of wed- 
ges, consisting of two fat people. 
“T think Ullask them why they are 
so fat, to the aunoyance of other 
folks.” her conscience dictates, 
though her pradence arrests the 
speech. 

Atlength, by dint ofmanual exer- 
tions, the drawing-room, like the 
promised land from Mount Pisgah, 
is beheld in the distance, and the 
blushing debutante must come out, 
or rather come into the ball-room 
and the world, at one and the same 
time. And now she has a fine op- 
portunity of surveying the fashion- 
able amusements of existence; gay 
lights, superb dresses, jglittering 





jewels, an? cheerful countenances 
seem at least to augur happiness, 
and her artlessness has yet to dis- 
cover that rouge may give the ap- 
pearance of health, and artifice 
clothe the countenance in smiles. 
Every one looks cheerful, and why 
should not she appear the same? 
And why should she not, poor girl; 
it will be time enough for her to be 
wretched, when sorrow clouds the 
brow, and tempests overcast the 
genial sunshine of existence? At 
present there is no portent to tell of 
future misfortune}; flattery breathes 
the language of admiration in her 
ear, vanity tells her she is handsome, 
and her mirror confirms the Ceci- 
sion. It would indeed be a phano- 
menon, if a modern young lady, 
with a beau to whisper nonsense in 
her ear, a glass to tell her she was 
good-looking, and a maid-servant 
to take her bible oath thereto, should 
have cause for discontent; it would 
be as strange as if reason was by 
accident to find itself in a ball- 
room ; and every one can fancy the 
utter impossibility of the old gen- 
tleman making so ingenious a mis- 
take. But see, the debutante is 
asked to dance, and while the qua- 
drilles are arranging her transports 
are somewhat qualified by the sati- 
rical observations of the bye-stan- 
ders. “ By St. Patrick,” thanders 
ont an impetuous Trishman, “ she 
dances like an angel.” ** By St. 
Vitus youshould swear,” retorts his 
companion, * for he seems to be 
her patron saint, at least so one 
would conjecture by the universal 
motion of her limbs.” ‘ She ac- 
quits herself extremely well,” says 
some charitable third person, “‘ con- 
sidering she has only just eome out.” 
“* Just come out,” vociferates a 
fourth, ‘‘ why it’s time for her to go 
in again, she’s nochicken I promise 
you; she has been out tomy; cer- 
tain knowledge for at least four 
years.” “ Well, well,” shricks a 
female veteran on the verge of thirty, 
** T mention nothing, though at the 
same time I could mention some- 
thing; but I hate your envious peo- 
ple, who are always speaking ill of 
others; make a point of being quiet 
when Ican say nothing good, and 








shall therefore pass by tlris debn- 
tante’s, as you call her, bad temper 
and doubtful character; neither 
will I say a word about her unblush- 
ing impudence ; and if you were to 
murder me for it, 1 would pot men- 
tion her undutiful behaviour towards 
her father ; and as for her ingrati- 
tude to her friends, I should despise 
myself for ever, if I could be induc- 
ed even to hint at it; noI thank 
God! my disposition is naturally 
merciful and long-suffering.” 

Pleasant conversation this for a 
young lady who has only just enter- 
ed life, and has fancied it, in the 
joyousness ofyouth, as a path strew- 
ed with flowers, where the only 
trouble she should experience, 
would be in culling the sweetest. 
Her surprise and disgust speak 
eloquently in her mantling blood 
and color’d cheek, and before she 
retires for the night, she has learnt 
in some degree to qualify her tran- 
sports, by reflecting, that life is not 
quite so pleasant, or the world quite 
50 charitable, as her artlessness had 
previously imagined. The remain- 
der of this useful lesson can he 
taught only by experience, and felt 
only by those who, like us, have 
beeninitiated in the follies and cares 
oflife. They will see the world as 
it is, and prize it as it deserves to 
be prized. They will discover that 
dancing is not the sammum bonum 
of existence, that waltzing is vot the 
only anodyne for anxicty ; and that 
though capers are extremcly plea- 
sant in their season, yet the plea- 
santest capers that arecut, are when 
death trips up the heels of the 
waltzer, and lays his honors in the 
dust. 





REPLY TO A TAILOR’S DEFENCE. 
** List ! list! Oh list!” 

Sir—I remember to have heard 
a song, the burthen of which was, 
(and ts, for aught I know) * A Tai- 
lors’s Goose can never fly.” Lregret 
the Tailor of Chard was not present, 
as he would have afforded a happy 
illustration of its falsehood, * Insi- 
nuatingly depicted,” (give me time 
to breathe, Mr. Editor)” in this 


amusing song,—Jits Goose however, 














34 Young Lady's Debut.— Reply to the Tailors Defence. 


with all the genius I said a tailor 
may possess, he has converted into 
a Pegasus, or rather into what suits 
him better, into a bird that soars 
higher than my weak optics pre- 
sume to follow,—and least he should 
think my ambition would tempt me 
to try my flight, I have no hesitation 
in telling him, that owing to a stitch 
in my side, I must be content to re- 
maiu on the board all my life. But 
not to trifle with your time, Sir, or 
torture nnnecessarily this thing of 
** shreds and patches,’’ I will hum- 
bly creep where the Chard tailor 
has left me a remnant to stand upon, 
In the first place, this man, (tailor it 
should be) this tailor, I say, mean- 
ing thereby ** the adventurous tai- 
lor of Chard,” with wit, pointed as 
his needle, and satire, keen as his 
shears, has asserted my design in 
“the whimsical story” I sent you;— 
was to attach “ a contemptuous 
insignificance,” (Good God! I am 
glad the weather is cool) *‘ to their 
particular avecation,” (a tailors 
avocation!) * imputations,” “* pro- 
verbially identilied,” * characteris- 
tic,” ** intellectual deficiency,” (Tis 
too much! Where the devil could a 
tailor pick up these fine drawn ex- 
pressions?) Without wasting a 
word by way of refutarion to this 
silly charge, I will ask, what man 
in his senses would wish to detract 
from the reputation of atailor? Or, 
what man possessing the least in- 
tellect, would regard a tailor, as 
anything but a tailor?) T will also 
aftirm, thatthis Chard Hero,(I wish 
he had a name) has been more se- 
vere upon the cross-legged frater- 
nity than any slur which has been 
thrown upon them since the days of 
Adam, who was, I believe, the first 
of the profession.—If we go on like 
this, | shall expect, in the course 
of the summer, to be accused of car- 
rying artillery by my side to kill 
flies! Pray, Mr. Mditor, can you let 
me into the secret of your correspon- 
dent’s meaning ? I Jack wisdom to 
discover it,—L have read it forwards 
and backwards, as witches repeat 
the Lord's Prayer—-thenacross, then 
Ihave turned the book upside dow n, 
and no sense can T find in it, unless 
indeed the sly rogue has cuvniugty 
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placed it in the hard words,-—if so, 
that is cruel of him, for Lama plain 
sort of fellow myself, and delight not 
in these puzzling words. Perhaps 
he docs not mean anything himself! 
I'll be hanged if it be not some siy 
humourous fellow thatreally has au 
antipathy to tailors, and cuvuld con- 
trive no better means to sttck his 
needles into, Psha! I mean to shoot 
his arrows ac them, than Ly such an 
ingenious device as he has adopted. 
What a droll fellow he must be? * I 
have sat with groups of them in dif- 
erent places.” Merey upon us! not 
in the dox-days, [Lhope. Then hetalks 
of “ genius and capacity.”” To have 
made the thing complete, and sent 
it home in workmanlike manner, he 
ought to have added * of which I 
am a bright example.” Bat then he 
comes upon us witha candid admis- 
sion, Which she ws him to be a close 
observer of human nature, with all 
its failings and inlirmities, he ad- 
mits there are some belonging to 
the avocation(‘‘ I thank thee, tailor, 
for teaching me that word”) “of a 
dull and untoward cast.” Itis true, 
ashe very justly and ¢atlor/y remaiks, 
some of this * untoward cast” are 
to be found *“* amongst others,” and, 
as [ hate to be outdone in generosi- 
ty, I will readily admit the existence 
of stupid cobblers as well as foolish 
tailors, fur it was only last week 
one of these fellows put a patch on 
my boot instead of heelpiecing it! 
Then as to his * social body,” ave, 
many a social body, they have their 
“ Houses of Cail” every where, and 
aman may drink as much as he 
pleases, and sew himself up it he like, 
and has the wherewithal to dub down 
for the tape. This Chard tailor, in 
his satirical effusion, has libelled 
the fair sex most unmercifully, for 
he has called his arocation (in italics 
again, if you please, Me. Printer,) 
ofan “elfeminate kind,” yet ina 
strain of happy exultation, he in- 
forms us, such is the progress of fa- 
shiou and improvement in our coats 
** both in the cut and 
the sewing process, “ that they can 
“defy the competency, both MENTAL 
and PiysicaL” (large letters, my 
dear Mr. Editor, * An thou lovest 
me’) of female exertion.” What 


and breeches, 


sad tidings for the poor dear sex ; 
why is not the attention of the legis- 
lature called to this? Whilst Iam 
talking about the sex, Mr. Printer, it 
may not be a-miss to caution the tai- 
lor not to mention “ satrical Sullies” 
again. It has made my wife rather 
uneasy, for having tried to under- 
stand the whole of the letier, she 
stumbted on that unfortunate word, 
and insists upon it there is some 
meaning in it !—One word more to 
the tailor, and if he wont sicer off, 
why Pil ewt withhim. He has reserv- 
ed some wit by way of aparting shot, 
but fearing he should crowd his tet- 
ter with too many good things, he 
gives it ina “P. S.” What an 
exquisitely droll tailor. He says, 
* buckram,” (used as a proper name) 
is become “ obsolete”! I have no 
doubt, Sir, this Chard tailor (hang 
the word, how frequently it occurs) 
is one of very facetious Aabtts, but if 
he means the essay in your last as 
a pattern card of his abilities, [ will 
wind up, the thread of this letter, by 
informing him that he has madea 
mere botch of it, and he shall never 
draw a stitch for 
Your obedient servant, 
QuIZzMEGISTUS. 

London 2d January, 1820. 





TIGER AND LION HUNT. 


Tue following narrative of a tiger 
and lion hunt, in the upper regions 
otf Hindostan, is extracted from the 
familiar correspondence of the 
cauntless heroine of the chase, who 
is a British lady, of high rank, not 
lung ago returned trom Ludia :— 

We had elephants, guns, balls, 
and all other necessaries prepared, 
and about seven in the morning we 
set off, The soil was exactly like 
that we had gone over last night; 
our course lay N. W. The jungle 
was generally composed of corinda 
bushes, which were stunty and thin, 
and lookedlike ragged thorn bushes; 
nothing could be more desolate in 
appearance; it seemed as if we 
had got to the farthest limit of cul 
tivation, or the haunts of man, At 
tines, the greener bunches of jun- 
gle, 1] sue! abodes of the beasts 
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of prey during the day-time, and 
the few scattered here and there, 
which could hardly be called vil- 
lages, seemed like islands in the 
desert waste around us. We stopped 
near two or three of these green 
tults, which generally surrounded a 
lodyment of water, or little ponds, 
in the midst of the sand. 

The way in which these ferocious 
animals are traced out is very cu- 
rious, and, if related in England, 
would scarcely be credited. A aum- 
ber of unarmed half-naked villagers 
£0 prying from side to side of the 
bush, just as a boy in Kngland 
would look alter a stray sheep, or 
peep after a bird’s nest. Where 
the jungle was too thick for them to 
see through, the elephants, putting 
their trunks into the bush, forced 
their way, tearing up every thing 
by the roots before them, About 
four miles from our tents, we were 
all surrounding a bush, which 
might be some fifty yards in’ circum- 
ference—all,includiog William Fra- 
ser, alone upon his great ei phant, 
Mr. Barton and myself upon ano- 
ther equally large, Mr. Wilder upon 
another, and eight other elephants ; 
horsemen at a distance, and footmen 
pecping into the bushes. Our diller- 
ent clephanis wereeach endeavour- 
ing to force his way through, whena 
greatclephant, with ahoudab on his 
back, called* Muckna,’ put up, from 
near the centre of the bush, a royal 
tigcr. In an instant, Fraser called 
out, *‘ Now, Lady H -- be calm, 
be steady, and take a good aim; 
here he-is.’ 1 confess, at the mo- 
ment of thus suddenly coming upon 
our ferocious victim, my heart beat 
very high, and, fora second, L wish- 
ed myself far enough off; but cu- 
riosity and the eagerness of the 
chase put fear out of my head ina 
minute; the tiger made a charge 
at the muckna, and then ran 
back into the jungle. Mr. Wilder 
then put his elephant in, and drove 
him out at the opposite side. He 
charged over the plain away from 
us, and Wilder fired two bails at 
him, but knew not whether they 
took eflect. The bush, in which 
he was found, was one on the 


west bank of one of those little halt 
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dry ponds of which IT have spoken, 
Mr. Barton and I conjecturing that, 
as there was no other thick cover 
near, he would probably soon re- 
turn, took our stand ia the centre 
of the open space: in a minute the 
tiger ran into the bushes on the east 
side ; I saw him quit the plain; we 
immediately put our elephant in the 
bushes, and poked about, till the 
horsewen, who were reconnoitring 
round the outside of the whole jun- 
gie, saw bim slink under the bushes 
to the north side: thither we follow- 
ed him, and fromthence traced kim 
by his growling, back to the outer 
part of the eastern bushes. Here 
he started out just before the trunk 
of our elephant, with a tremendous 
growl or grunt, and made a charge 
at another elephant, farther out on 
the plain, retreating again imme- 
diately undercover. Fraser fired at 
him, but we supposed without ef- 
fect; and he called to us for our ele- 
phant to pursue him into his cover. 

With some difliculty, we made 
our way through to the inside of the 
southern bushes; and, as we were 
looking through the thicket, we per- 
ceived the tiger slinking away under 
them. Mr, Bartonfired, and hithim 
a mortal blow, about the shoulder 
or back, for he instantly was check- 
ed, and my ball, which followed the 
same instant, threw him down. We 
two then discharged our whole ar- 
tillery, which originally consisted of 
two double-barrelled guns, loaded 
with slugs, and a pair of pistols. 
Most of them took effect, as we 
could discover by his wincing, for 
he was not above ten yards from us 
at any time; and at one moment, 
when the elephant chose to take 
fright and turn his head round away 
from the beast, running his Launches 
almost into the bush, not tive. By 
this time, William Fraser had come 
round, and discharged a few balls 
at the tiger, which lay looking at 
us, grinning and growling, his ears 
thrown back, but unable to stir. A 
pistol, fired by me, shattered his 
Jower jaw-bone; and immediately, 
as danger of approaching him was 
now over, one of the villagers, with 
a matchlock, went close to him, and 
applying the muzzie of his piece to 
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the nape of his neck, shot him dead, 
and puthim outof his pain. The 
people thea dragved bim ut, ind 
we dismounted to look at him, 
pierced through : ad through : yet 
one could not contemplate bim with- 
out satistaction, as we were told 
that he had lony infested the high 
road, and carried off many passen 
cers. One hears of the roar of a 
tiver, and fancies it is like a bull 

but, in faci, it is more like the grunt 
ofa hog, thoughtwenty timeslouder, 
and certainly one of the nist tre- 
meudous anima! oises one can Ima- 
gine. 

Our tiger was thrown across an 
elephant, and we continued our 
course to the south west: in a jun- 
gle, at the distance of about two 
miles, we started a wild hog, which 
ran as hard as it could away from 
us, pursued by a Toowar without 
Soon after, we started, in 
a more open part of the plain, a 
herd of the nilghau. This animal 
is, in appearance, something be- 
tween a horse, a cow, and a deer; 
delicate in its legs and feet; like 
the latter of a blueish grey colour, 
with a small hump on his shoulders, 
covered with a mane. Innumera- 
ble hares and partridsres started up 
on every side of us. The tlat dreary 
waste still continued ; though here 
and there, at the distance of some 
miles, we met with a few ploughed 
lands, and boys teuding herds of 
bullaloes. 

Inacircuit of about sixteen miles, 
we beat up many jungles, in the 
hope of rousing a lion, but without 
success. QOne of these jungles, in 
particular, was uncommonly preity; 
ithad water in the midst of it, 1 
which was a large herd ot butlaloes 
covling themselves. We returned 
home at three, P. M.; and after a 
cup of tex, ET fell asleep, and did not 
awake till cleven at night. 

On the 23d we again set off, at 
nine, A. M. in quest of three lions, 
which we heard were in a jungle, 
not unlike the skirts of a coppice in 
England, and which was princi 
pally composed of stumpy peeple- 
trees, and the willow-like shrub, Ll 
observed the other evening. Fraser 
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desired us to halt, whilst he went 
on foot to ubtain information. The 
people from the aeighbourhood as- 
~pbled round as in crowds; and 
? w minutes all the trees in 
rle appeared to be crowded 
n, placed there by Fraser 
for observation. \fter waiting 
nearly av hour, we were at last sent 
for. We tound him posted just by 
the side of the great canal, which 
was cot by the Emperor Firoze, 
across the country, from the Jumma, 
at FirozeLad, to Dehlee, for the 
purpose of supplying the cultivation 
of this part of the country with wa- 
ter. Fraser had received intelli- 
gence of both a lion and a tiger 
beiog ip this jungle, which now 
chokes up the canal. He desired 
Barton and myself to go down upon 
our elephant, and watch the bed of 
the canal, moving slowly towards 
the south, while he should enter and 
advance in the contrary direction; 
the restof the party went to beat 
the jungle above, where it was so 
very thick, that in most places it 
would have been impossible for an 
elephant to attempt to force a pas- 
sage through it. 

When we had gone about a quar- 
ter of a mile down the Nullah, there 
being but just room at the bottom 
for our elephant to walk clear of 
the bushes, we came to a spot where 
it was a little wider, and where 
some water had collected. Here 
we fell in with Fraser, on his ele- 
phant, who had met witb no better 
success than ourselves, though we 
had all searched every bush as 
closely as we could with our eyes, 
in passing along 











He desired us to 
wait there a few minutes, while he 
mounted the bank above, to look 
alter the rest of the elephants; 
though none of us were very san- 
guine of sport here, from the jungle 
being so thick, and so extensive on 
every skle. Me had hardly gone 
away, when the people in the trees 
called out, that they saw the wild 
beasts in the bushes, on our left 
hand; and, in a few minutes, the 
lioness crossed the narrow neck of 
the canal, just before us, and clam- 
bered up the opposite bank. Lim- 
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mediately fired, but missed her; 
the men pointed that she had run 
along the bank to the westward. 
We turned round, and had the mor- 
tification of seeing her again durt 
across the path, and rup into the 
water, through the Nullah, for some 
yards; at which moment our cle- 
phant became refractory; kept 
wheeling about, and was so un- 
steady as to make it impossible for 
us to fire. However. we followed 
her up to the thicket, in which she 
had taken shelter, and put the ele 
phant’s head rightinto it; when we 
had the satisfaction to hear her 
growling close tous. Just as we 
were expecting her charge every 
minute, and had prepared our mus- 
quets ready to point at her, round 
wheeled the elephant again, and be 
came perfectly ummanageable. 
During the scuflle between the 
elepbant and the Mahout, we heard 
the cry, that the lioness was again 
running down the bank, anda gun 
went off. She again crossed the 
Nullah, and we saw the partridges 
start up from a thicket into which 
she had penetrated. Just as we 
yot our elephant to go well in, she 
ran back again, and couched under 
a thicket, on our left band bank, 
near to which she had originally 
been started. All this happened in 
the short space of aminuie. Fsaser 
then called to us to come round the 
bush, as the lioness being in a line 
hetween him aud us, we bindered 
him from firing. Just as we gotout 
of his reach, he fired; and as soun 
as our elephant stopped, f£ cid the 
same: both shots took eliect, for 
the poor lioness stirred not from 
spot, but lay and growled, in 
rather a more mellow or hollow 
tone than that of a tiger 
uns were loaded with slugs, and 
alier a few discharges, lioness 
tried to sally from her covert, 
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rolled over aud over intothe bed of 
the canal below. Her loins were 
all evidently cut to pieces, and het 
hiud parts trailed after her. This 


was lucky for us, as her fore parts 
appeared to be strong and unhart, 
sie reared 
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that bespoke revenge, complaint, 
and dignity, which I thought to be 
quite affecting: perhaps, however, 
it was the old) prejudice in favour 
of jions that made me fancy this, as 
well as that there was an infinite 
degree of spirit and dignity in ber 
attitude; her head, half averted 
from us, was turned back, as if 
ready to start at us, if the wounds 
in her loms bad not disabled her, 
As it was now merey to fire, and 
put an end to her sufferings, I took 
a steady aim, and shut her right 
through the head ; she fell dead at 
onee, and it was found, on going up 
to her that the ball had completely 
carried away her lower jaw. Her 
body was dragged up the bank, and 


Fraser pronounced her to be not 
iwo years o'd. 

We now learnt that, the shot 
which we had heard, when down 


below, was occasioned by the lion- 
heaving made a spring ata 
poor man, who stood paunic-strack, 
unable to discharge his piece, or to 
run away. had thrown him 
down, and got him completely un- 
der, and his turban into her mouth. 
rhe elephants, all dismayed, had 
turned back, when “tr. Wilder, 
seeing the imminent danger of the 
moment, fired at the lioness, and 
grazed her side. She immediately 
left her hold, ran back into the 
jungle, and across the canal, where 
we first perceived her. This grand 
sixht we lost, by being stationed in 
the bed below; it was said te have 
been very fine; but then we had, 
instead of it, several views of this 
nuble animal, in full and 
the sight of an hyena, which also 
rau across the Nullah. 
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1 Faithful Steward.—A nobleman 
advised a French bishop to make 
an addition to his house of a new 
wing in the modern style. The 
bishop immediately answered hita, 
* The dillerence, ay lord, that there 
is between your advice and that 
Devil gave to our Sa- 
that Satan advised Jest 
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to change the stones tnto bread that 
the poor might be fed, and you de- 
sire me to turn the bread of the 
poor into stones. 


Tw hish Ideas of Honesty.— Au of- 
ficer belonging to the court of the 
son of the Pasha of Exypt, died 
Jately at Medina. When 
no property belonging to him could 
be found, except a few piastres in 
his pocket. Soon after, a woman 
came to the paiace with a bag ot 
K00 piastres in sequins, saying that 
the officer had left it with her, and 
had never called to take it back. 
The Pasha took the bag, and put 
the woman in prison, accusing her 
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of having concealed more than she 
had given up. A Turk cannotcon- 
ceive that a personcould be honest. 


Anecdote of Voltaire and Piron.— 
Voltaire called one day at the Louse 
of Piron the poet, and wrote upon 
the door of the apartment Coquin. 
Voltaire bad not been gone two mi- 
nutes, when a friend coming in, ob- 
served the inscription, and informed 
the high-spirited witty denizen of 
Parnassus. He instantly snatched 
his hat, and ran to Voltaire’s lodg- 
ing, where, with dignified gravity, 
he requested to know his pleasure, 
as he had left his name at Piron’s door. 
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BESSIE BELL AND MARY 


A Scottish Ballad 


© Bessie Bell, and Mary Gray, 
Theyare two bonnie lasses--- 

They have left their beds of driven-down 
To lie "mang new mawn rashes; 

And they have lett the ruddie wine, 
To drink the crystal fountain, 

And the song of love at gloamin’ fa’, 
For the plover’s from the mountain ! 


GRAY. 


Sweet Mary's breath came like the wind, 
Blowing o'er a bed of roses, 
She sung like the lark to the morning 
star, 
When the shepherd's fold uncloses 
But Bessie’s enn were founts o° love, 
Mang her lint-white rmglets willing 
And her lovks came, like the May-moru 
sun, ; 
To set the world a smiling 
Where the moorland burn ‘mang the 
yellow broom, 
Comes bright and gently pouring, 
There I maun roam by the light o° the 
nmioon, 
Those lovely ones adoring 
And there one sits, and another sings, 
Ina bower theeked o'er wi’ 
- 0, | ried love is 


rashes 
i licghtsome thing 
To two leal-hearted lasses !" 


G can | e’er forget von bower, 
With a’ its fragrant blossom, 
The smiling o° those lov 


esom een, 


And that wh ” heave bosem 








For sweet’s the joy o'kind sixteen, 
Where the heart leaps warm and 
warmer, 
At the first touch o’ the lily hand 
Of amild and beauteous charmer! 





TO A CHILD. 


(By Joanna Baillie. 


Whose imp art thou, with dimpled cheek, 
And curly pate and rry eve, 

And arm and shoulder round and sleek, 
And soft and fair ? thou urchin sly ! 
What boots it who with sweet caresses 
First call'd thee his, or squire or hind ? 
For thou in every wight that passes 
Dost now a friendly play-mate find. 


Thy downeast glances, grave but cun 
ning, 

As fringed eye-lids rise and fall, 

‘Thy shyness, swiftly from me running,--- 

‘Tis infaptine coqnetry all! 

But far a-field thou haste not flown, 

With mocks and threats half-lisp’d half 
spoken, 

I feel thee pulling at ny gown, 

Of right goodwill thy simple token 


And thou must laugh and wrestle too, 
A mimick warfare with me 
To make, as wily loves do, 

| more cngagip 


waging, 
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The wilding rose, sweet as thyself, 

And new-cropt daisies, are thy treasure; 
Id gladly part with wordly pelf 

To taste again thy youthful pleasare 


But yet for all thy merry look, 
Thy frisks and wiles, the time is com- 


ing, 
When thou shalt sit in cheerless nook, 
The weary spell or horu book thumbing. 


Well : letit be! thro’ weal and woe 
Thou know'st not now thy future range ; 
Life is @ motley shifting show, 

Aud thou a thing of bope and change. 


AN EXCELLENT NEW SONG-—1520. 


Still, still the Old Year lingers, 
Though on his death-bed lving ; 
From the veighbouring steeples the 
ringers 
Proclaim that he is dying. 
Old Gaffer 1420, 
Confess your crimes, of your sins 
repent ye--- 
* I'm willing to confess my sinus, 
And depart im peace, ere the New 
Year begins. 
** ] was born, as I remember, 
If my memory serves me right, 
On the last day of December, 
About twelve o'clock at night. 
The first thing [ heard was a terri- 
ble bawling ; 
They afterwards said ‘twas the 
watchman calling, 
To give those who didu’t sleep sound, 
warning 
’Twas a cold, frosty morning. 


** One jovial party listen'd 
The neighbouring clock to hear 
And me the President christen’d 
By the name of Happy New Year. 
He sadly abused my Predecessor, 
And said he was an oldTransgressor, 
But hoped that | should prove their 
Friend, 
And made themall rich, ere I came 
to an end. 


“* There was nobody seem'd contented 
With my January weather; 
The walkers and skaiters lamented, 
But I did’ut care a feather, 
Though theysaid the air was muggy, 
For the Duke of York, in a buggy, 
Could take his daily airing, 
Not even a great coat wearing. 
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*« But the weather was not tou hot 
” the m board the Hecla, 
Where hailstoues as big as a twelve 
p vend hot 
Full three feet deep on the deck lay ; 
And man put 


erew 


every his head ina 
case, 

Not one of them dared shew the 
nose of his face ; 

And when they danc’d ‘twas with- 

out a piper, 


And Liddon, did the same in the 
Griper, 


“ The gallant Captain Parry, 
He managed matters so nicely, 
That he brought as much as he could 
carry, 
Of the loadstone that 
lay 
He wok the Pole by the handle, 
And lighted for a candle 
The Borealis Aurora, 
There was never the like seen be- 


fore-a. 


under the ice 


“ Then the Queen deserted her Como, 
And came over the seas in a packet ; 
She longed to see her Homo 
A:d that caused a bit of a racket. 
She puzzled the House of Peers. 
And then Ladies she set by the ears; 
The Country's got into a mess, 
But will be gotout by lddress. 
** | sent them a comical Autumn, 

To the kiver the Herrings came up, 
By thousands the Fishermen caught ‘em 
To serve to dine, breakfast and sup. 

A shoal at Woolwich halted, 

Ready pickled, and smvaked,dried, 
and salted ; 

So many, that for a groat ye 

Might have a bundle of forty. 


** But a great many different odd Fish 
I've found in my annual journey, 
'Tis‘ut only the Herrings and Cod Fish, 
But the Doctor, the Parson, Attorney, 
The Brewer, the Butcher,the Baker, 
Dissenter,the Jew, aud the Quaker; 
All sharing a queerness among ‘em, 
As if a great gad-tly had stung’em. 


~ Good bye to ye, Ladies and Gents, 
You'll soon have the Year that is new 
with you ; 
The old one most sorely repents 
He had any thing ever to do with you. 
To-day pays my debt to Nature, 
To-morrow ismy Administrator ; 
Next Year shall be more staid and 
sage, 


For the Century then comes of age.” 





